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PART I, A DREADFUL DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER II. AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 

‘“‘ WELL,” said Jack, stretching himself 
after half a doze, and draining his tumbler, 
“isn’t she gone ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Charley, 
“she isn’t yet fairly in view. We're in 
| the position of a lot of astronomers waiting 
for the transit of Venus. At present, she’s 
only a telescopic star, pacing yon distant 
terrace like a sentry on duty.” 

“Or waiting for one, off duty,” inter- 
rupted Esdaile. ‘Where a red-coat’s 
concerned, it’s always She that waits for 
Him—never He for Her. That’s a fine 
poetical image, though, about a telescopic 
star walking up and down like Full-private 
Atkins. Ronaine couldn’t beat that, 
Charley, in his best brogue.” 

“« And sentinel stars set their watch in 
the sky,’” sang Bassett. “But, look out. 
Here she comes! Here she—— Oh, hang 
} it all; she is a nursemaid, after all! A 
young woman, with a baby. You 
H called her Venus, just now, doctor. You're 
| only too right—there’s Cupid too.” 

“Venus be hanged in her own zone,” 
said Doyle. “I came here to be amused. 
I’ve got to write my sermon to-night.” 

“What? By Jove, Jack, if I didn’t sus- 
) pect you, from the first moment I set eyes 
| on you, of being an archdeacon in disguise 

—particularly in disguise! I should like to 
hear a sermon of yours, Jack, I must say.” 
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“Go to church next Sunday then,” said 
Jack, “if you know the way there. And 
the hetting’s five thousand to one you'll 
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“Only name the church, and I’m there,” 
said Charley. “If I don’t know the way 
myself, I can find a cabman that will.” 

“There are ten thousand parishes in ¥ 
England. Do you think there are ten 
thousand Englishmen who can write fifty- } 
two sermons a year? Do you think there 
are a hundred Englishmen who can write 
one real sermon in fifty years? I tell you, }} 
writing a sermon is a tougher job than 
adapting a farce, any day. Parsons are 
public-school boys, nine out of ten; so they 
can’t often so much as spell. But most of 
them have got an odd half-crown, so we 
swap silver and brains. Tall church, short 
church, thick church, thin church—I’ve got 4, 
to be pretty well up in the slang of them jj 
all. But it’s a matter of three-and-sixpence 
to-night, so I’ve got to turn on the agon 
tap specially strong. I want an idea, we 
filtered through the commonest brains I 
can find. Give me one. Is she tall or short, ! 
thick or thin ?” 

“T do not vera clearly perceive,” said 
Urquhart, “the association of ideas between 
a sermon and a——” 

“Petticoat?” growled Doyle. ‘Turn 
curate yourself, my lad; and you'll know 
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all about it in half an hour.” 

“ Jack’s in thorough bad form to-night,” § 
said Bassett aside to Ronaine, as the two 
leaned together half out of the window 
with their elbows on the sill. “I shall 
have to choose between giving him in charge 
of the nearest cabman, and keeping him 
till he walks home. I don’t pretend to go in 
for piety myself, but, hang it all, don’t you 
know, one must draw the line somewhere.” 

“Is it bad form?” said the doctor out 
loud. “Faith, if it’s bad form not to look 
at an angel of loveliness when he’s got the 
chance, then Jack Doyle’s up to his scalp, 
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and that’s over most men’s, in bad form. He 
doesn’t deserve to be told what he’s losin’.” 

“ And he isn’t ass enough,” said Doyle, 
“to want anything he deserves. He wauts 
what he does not deserve. He wants 
ambrosia, and nectar, and the root of the 
lotus, and a tankard of Lethe, neat, to wash 
it alldown. Come, shepherd swains of Gray 
his Inn, Tune up your pipes, and eke begin 
—To praise yon nymph, that so ye may— 
My long ears tickle with your bray.” 

Charley Bassett was not the man to play 
second fiddle when the gauntlet of rhyme 
was thrown down before him. 

“Tall, fair, and slim is she, I ween— 
Who treads alone yon garden green— 
Scares Learning’s ghosts with Beauty’s 
charms—And ... And... Hm... 
And...” 

“And holds an Infant in her arms,” 
said Esdaile. “By Jove, when you go in 
for laureate, Charley, you'll have to run 
me hard.” 

“Tf ye like to call five feet two inches 
tall,” objected Urquhart, “ then she is tall. 
I’ve got as good an eye for height as any 
man going.” 

“‘ Five feet two!” said Bassett scornfully. 
“ Five feet two and a-half at least, if she’s 
one. I’m not going to have anybody’s 
poetry spoiled by any man’s prose. ‘ Short, 
fair, and slim ’—what a line! Beats even 
Esdaile’s——” 

“Poetry,” said Urquhart dogmatically, 
“is just senseless and freevolous rubbish 
if it does not express truth better than 
common prose can. But to do that, it 
must express truth at least as well as prose. 
And accuracy is the very first condition of 
truth; and I'll not let myself be con- 
tradicted there. I tell ye that a poem that 
just expresses the plain, simple, downright 
truth about anything is better than the 
finest of any other kind.” 

“‘There can, of course, be no question,” 
said Bassett, “that ‘Thirty days hath 
September’ is the finest poem in the world. 
Not even Shakespeare ever wrote anything 
like that. Nobody’s going to contradict 
you, Urquhart ; but what then ?” 

“Why, that ‘tall’ and ‘short’ are just 
comparative terms, that mean just nothing 
at all. And so I say——” 

“T suppose this is your notion of a love 
poem, Urquhart: 

The maid for whom I sigh, alack, 
Has eyes of blue and boots of black, 


In which she stands, July eleventh, 
Five feet, five inches, and a seventh. 


“Tf ye make it two inches,” said Urqu- 





hart, “I'll say it’s better poetry, because 
it’s better truth, than I’ve heard for a long 
time. Ifye think I’m going to surrender 
a philosophical position from fear of the 
consequences, or of freevolous hypercri- 
ticism, then ye know vera little of me— 
vera little indeed.” 

“ And it’s blue, ye call that girl’s eyes ?” 
broke in Ronaine. “ Faith, they may be 
called blue in England, but they’re what 
we call black in Ireland—as black and as 
bright as a pair of blazing coalsk——” 

“ Put it into verse, doctor,” said Bassett, 
“or you'll be fined all round. Or I'll bet 
you even money they’re blue, and you'll 
lose. Now, look here, Jack Doyle, as 
you've made yourself umpire, I'll give you 
her description like a policeman. Apparent 
age, nineteen ; height——” 

“Nineteen? Five-and-twenty, more 
likely,” said Urquhart. “Look at her 
figure F 

“ Don’t interrupt the court,” said Bassett. 
“Age, nineteen; height, five feet five; 
figure——” 

“Two,” said Urquhart. ‘ Two-and-a- 
quarter, at the outside.” 

“You're fined for contempt. Five feet 
five ; figure, slender ; eyes, blue——” 

“ Black, ye mane,” burst in Ronaine. 
“ Faith, I never heard black eyes called 
blue in my life before.” 

“Complexion, rosy; nose, retroussé; 
hair, darkish brown ; air, pensive ; calling, 
unknown ; dress 

“ Divil take the rags!” said Ronaine. 
“ Will we talk about a girl as if she’d be a 
horse, if ye plase? She’s the loveliest 
brunette, Jack Doyle, ye ever set eyes on: 
with cheeks like peaches and eyes like 
sloes, and as tall as a lily and as full asa 
rose. As like an angel, Jack, as ye ever 
saw——” 

“Jack Doyle being so particularly in 
the habit of entertaining angels,” said 
Esdaile. ‘‘By Jove, the doctor’s turned 
out the laureate, after all. But she isn’t 
a bad-looking young woman, all the same, 
if you add Bassett’s passport to the doctor’s 
idyll and divide by two. Her cheeks are 
not quite like peaches, and I shouldn’t 
admire them, if they were; but they’re 
good articles of their kind; and her eyes, 
which are grey, by-the-way, are all the 
better for being more useful to see with 
than a couple of vegetables would be. As 
to lilies and roses, 1 suppose that’s poetry 
for anything you please ; and as to height, 
well, say five-four—a good useful height 
for a strapping nursemaid. And as to the 
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rest—not above chaff, I should say. Our 
good company doesn’t seem to keep her 
from coming this way. There she is for 
you, Jack, sketched on a thumb-nail.” 

“T’ll settle that question,” said Jack 
Doyle suddenly. He rose, lounged heavily 
to the window, reached out more than half 
his bulk, and shouted, in a thunderous 
voice : 

“T say, young woman, how tall are you ? 
And without your boots, mind !” 

“Hullo, Jack!” cried Charley, “I say, 
that won’t do. That isn’t the way to do 
things at all.” 

He, also, leaned out of window, and 
declaimed, out of an unperformed extrava- 
ganza of his own writing : 

Vouchsafe, illustrious damsel, to expound 

How far thine orbs transcend terrestrial ground? 
Now, Urquhart, a guinea to eighteenpence, 
she’s five feet five.” 

The girl, who had been straying towards 
the window, not wholly unconscious of 
being looked at, looked up suddenly at 
Jack Doyle’s summons; then, seeing 
Charley’s handsome face and magnificence 
of costume, let her eyes meet his for an 
instant, by no means angrily; and then 
looked up at the rooks’ nests on the tops 
of the trees. Two things that had been 
said of her were unmistakably true—she 
was a pretty girl, and was carrying a baby. 
As to the rest, who shall decide when 
Charley Bassett and his friends—each, save 
perhaps Jack Doyle, a doctor in such 
matters —had hopelessly disagreed ? 

Charley had caught the glance—he had 
caught many such in his time—and smiled. 

“T pause for a reply,” said he. “ Never 
mind the big fellow; he sha’n’t eat you. 
Look after that baby, that’s all.” 

‘¢ Yes, he looks like that,” she said,-with 
a toss of her head that was certainly not 
meant to be thrown away upon unap- 
preciative eyes. 

“ Looks like what?” said Charley. 

“Never you mind. But baby sha’n’t hurt 
him. He needn’t be afraid. I'll take care.” 

“One for you, Jack!” said Charley. 
“You'd better put yourself inside again.” 

“No, my dear, it isn’t the baby we're 
afraid of—it’s you. You're a most dah- 
gerous young person, and I shall speak to 
the porter not to let youin again. You 
are not only interrupting our studies, but 
you have been making us all quarrel about 
you as we never quarrelled about anything 
before. I shall have a special bencher set 
In the garden to keep out every girl who 
is prettier than she ought to be.” 





“ As if there wasn’t some faces at that 
very window that’s fit to scare off anybody 
you want to! I noticed how the gardens 
weren’t very full, and it couldn’t have been 
the porter kept people out; he was good- 
looking enough, and he had a civil tongue 
besides.” 

‘One for you, Ronaine, this time !” said 
Charley. ‘So take the thing you call 
your facein. It’s your turn now, Urquhart. 
You’ve got experience to go upon now, you 
know. Allow me, my dear, to introduce 
you to a friend who was never put down 
in an argument yet, and never will be. 
My friend, Professor Mac Plato—Miss, 
miss, miss. If I haven’t forgotten your 
name already! Miss——” 

“Seeing you never knew it, forgetting’s 
no wonder. And what’s more, you won’t 
get it by asking out of me.” 

“ Fool that I was, not to see that you 
are the Marchioness of Clerkenwell in 
disguise! But your ladyship need fear 
nothing from me: your secret is as safe as 
if it were my own. I assure your ladyship 
that your ladyship need not be in the least 
afraid.” 

“ As if—if I wanted to be afraid,” said 
the girl, tossing her head again. “I'd 
begin with you. I can give as good as 
I get; so don’t you make any mistake 
there |” 

“Come, Charley,” said Esdaile, ‘‘ we’vé 
had enough of this for to-day. I can’t say 
that the brilliancy of the wit is quite up to 
the mark on either side. Blow her a kiss, 
and when she doesn’t see your head-dress 
any more at the window, perhaps she'll 
move on.” 

“Ah, you're jealous, I see, because you 
don’t know how to talk to a marchioness 
and because I do. Perhaps you're right 
about the wit, but you can’t have every- 
thing. The girl is pretty; and not bad 
fun either, to my mind. Don’t you like 
the way she poses herself to be looked at, 
and waits to be talked to, and carries 
indignant modesty to every point short 
of—moving on? I called her a marchioness 
because I’ve seen the same thing among 
that sort of people hundreds of times ; only 
they don’t do it in Belgravia half so 
honestly. Look how slowly she begins to 
creep off, an inch an hour, and works her 
shoulders as she goes; the least grain of 
chaff, good or bad, would bring her to 
again. Marchioness or milkmaid, I’d under- 
take to whistle her through the window in 
an hour. I do like a bit of human nature, 
Dick, and it’s there. Call it vulgar if you 
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like, but it’s there. I’m engaged in one of 
Urquhart’s experiments, you see.” 

“ And the more shame for you, Charley,” 
said Ronaine. ‘‘There’s nothing bad about 
the girl, that I can see, and if there was, 
trate her as if there wasn’t, and lave her 
alone.” 

“That’s just what she doesn’t want to 
| be left,” said Bassett, “and what woman 
wills, you know——_ But I do not make 
a mistake,” he called from the window. 
“T assure you I am incapable of such a 
thing. You are afraid; you are running 
away this very minute, as if you had a 
whole troop of the Blues at your heels— 
you know you are.” 

Bassett was right, the girl turned round 
and smiled without any pretence of anger. 
“'That’s how much I’m afraid,” said she. 
“Perhaps I might be afraid of the Blues ; 
but the Blues wouldn’t sit safe at their 
windows and take precious good care not 
to come down—not they !” 

“‘T confess I am incapable of matching 
your ladyship in knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the Life Guards Blue. Ah, 
it’s all very well not to be afraid of five 
poor old bookworms like us, who dare 
not come into the open air for fear of 
catching our deaths of cold. But you 
know you wouldn’t dare trust yourself on 
our side of the window. Yes, I most deci- 
dedly advise you to stay outside. We are 
lambs out of doors, but we're terrible 
fellows at home. Talk of the Blues, 
indeed? Did you ever hear of Bluebeard ? 
We're he.” 

“ Ah, I s’pose you think I’m one of them 
that’s caught by curiosity,” said the girl. 
“‘T know a trick worth two of that.” 

“Fine talking ! You know all the time 
you wouldn’t go through that archway, 
and into number Forty-nine in the square, 
even for the sake of showing you’re not 
afraid of me.” 

“ Wouldn’t I though ! But I’m not going 
to, because I won’t ; so you needn’t try to 
play your tricks. This is the baby, not me.” 

“So I see; and though you pretend to 
be so brave, you wouldn’t even trust your 
baby here, for fear he—she—it—should 
never come out again alive.” 

“ And no more it would,” said the girl. 
“ Why you'd be holding it all legs upwards, 
poor little dear, and dropping it in the 
fender, and I don’t know what and all— 
and a nice hot scolding I should have for 
supper when I got home. Trust you with 
a baby indeed !—not I.” 

“On the contrary ; if there is one thing 





I have studied more closely and exhaus- 
tively than another, it is the art of nursing. 
Indeed, I myself have been a baby, so I 
have had special and personal oppor- 
tunities “ 

“ Not you. 
ever——” 

“Been a baby ? But I have, indeed. As 
you seem, however, to doubt my skill, hand 
it up and see.” 

“ Why, you’d drop it half way.” 

“‘T wouldn’t drop it a quarter of the way. 
Come, a child ought to see a little of life, 
you know. And one ought to do every- 
thing once, as a friend of mine here present 
tells me. If I don’t like it, I needn’t do. 
it again. Come, who's afraid now? I'll 
lay you a new bonnet to nothing that I 
hold that specimen of humanity, that 
undeveloped microcosm, as well as if | 
were the great-grandfather of ten. There’s 
a fair offer of a new bonnet, and I’m a 
man of my word.” 

“ Faith, and I'd like myself to see Charley 
with a baby!” chuckled Ronaine, who 
really had some professional knowledge of 
the topic. ‘ Wouldn’t you, now, Arch- 
deacon Jack ?” 

But Jack Doyle was in the land of dreams. 

“Two to one, Urquart,” said Esdaile, 
“he takes hold by one leg instead of two. 
In half-crowns. Done?” 

“It may be more interesting than ye 
think,” said Urquhart. “It is of very 
grave scientific consequence to observe how 
amon, with only the inner consciousness 
to guide him, will act under circumstances 
that are entirely new to that mon. It 
will be an important experiment in relation 
to the doctrine of innate and original ideas, 
which I wholly repudiate, as ye know. 
So up with the bairn, my lass.” 

“Carried,” said Bassett, “‘nem. con. 
Now then, my dear, prove youre the 
bravest girl out by trusting a man with a 
baby.” 

“T’d as soon trust one with my Sunday 
bonnet. You'll drop it on the gravel, as 
sure as you're there.” 

“How can you tell till I’ve tried? 
Besides, we keep a surgeon on the premises, 
and if it’s quite smashed I'll buy you 
another, as good as new. Come, that 
bonnet to a lock of your hair I give it you 
back safe and sound.” 


I don’t believe you've 


“ As if I’d give my hair to the likes of 


you! But there, I do like to see the con- 
ceitedness of the men. They all think 
they can do everything till they try. There; 
try away!” 
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Charley Bassett reached out, took the 
child from the lifted arms of the girl, did not 
drop it, and set it up, awkwardly enough, 
on the sill of the window. It was a very 
small creature of scarcely more than a year 
old, but healthy-looking, and, on opening 
its dark eyes, it set up a crow instead of a 
cry in honour of its new situation. 

“What the deuce is that?” suddenly 
growled Jack Doyle, whose eyes opened 
simultaneously with the baby’s. 

“Tt is dangerous, by Jove!” laughed 
Charley, as the creature made a claw at the 
doctor’s face, and crowed again. ‘“ Here, 
take it yourself, Jack; I’m hanged if I do 
know how to hold the thing after all ; or 
you, doctor, it’s more in your line than the 
parson’s. Hollo, young woman! What 
are you hanging about outside my window 
for, if you please ?” 

“Tl thank you for the child again, now 
you’ve found out how holding one’s none 
so easy. Next time you'll be less free with 
your bonnets, may be.” 

“Child ? bonnet ? Excuse me, my good 
girl, but I don’t know what you mean. 
This is not a milliner’s, and I assure you 
Messieurs Mark and Simple would be 
aghast at the very idea of an infant, not in 
Chancery, at Number Forty-nine, Gray’s 
Inn Square. We are young men whose 
prospects in life depend upon our characters. 
Go away.” 

“ Ah, that’s what’s called chaff, I suppose. 
But it'll be no fun to me when I catch it 
for not being home by supper-time.” 

“Catch it then; one, two, three, and 
away!” said Ronaine, making a pretence 
of throwing the baby through the window 
pantomime-fashion. But Bassett stopped 
his arm. 

“T forbid infanticide in my chambers,” 
said he. ‘ My dear girl, there is a child 
here, and in the direst peril. Here’s a 
dignitary of the church who wants to drown 
it in brandy, and a doctor wants to throw 
it out of the window, and a painter who 
wants to take its likeness, and a philosopher 
who wants to cut it open to see what’s inside, 
and how it’s made. I, who would protect 
it, am but one to four. Would you save 
it from four terrible dooms, there’s but one 
thing for it. You must come round your- 
self and fetch it away.” 

“No nonsense for me!” said the girl 
sharply, holding up her arms. But it was 
with a glance at Bassett which seemed to 
contradict the sharpness of her tone. 

Flirtation with a stray nursemaid might 
not be held a high form of sport even in 





his set, where tastes in such matters had to 
adapt themselves to their opportunities. 
But the girl was really pretty, and Charley 
liked to be glanced at in that way. 

“Nonsense?” he asked; “I wouldn’t 
presume—and it’s not nonsense at all. If 
you want to see this child again, here you 
mustcome. Number Forty-ninein theSquare, 
through the archway. Mark and Simple 
in whitish letters on the door—ground- 
floor. I have sworn it, and never did I 
break an oath to. a woman, so long as I 
meant to keep it, since I was born. Far 
less would I dream of breaking one made 
to you. There.” He slammed the window 
down and drew the blind. “There,” said 
he. “I said I could make her come in a 
minute if I chose. Act Two, Scene One— 
enter the Marchioness of Clerkenwell, 
seeking her child.” 

“ And exit too, I hope,” said Esdaile. 
*‘T’ve had enough of this game.” 

“Poor, miserable little imp!” said 
Jack Doyle. ‘To think of our having 
been once like that——” 

“Speak for your venerable self, arch- 
deacon,” said Bassett. “I never sat 
among a company of scamps, drinking, 
and chaffing innocent young women before 
I was two years old. Well, my little chap, 
and what do you think of us all—eh? 
I'll bet you a rattle you never had such an 
experience as this since you were born. 
Pass the little chap the ’baccy, Urquhart, 
and a clean clay, and the bottle, and we'll 
let him see what making a night of it 
means before he goes home. Make your 
head while you're young, as Bacon says 
somewhere. Hollo, doctor! what the 
deuce is it up tonow? What is it going 
to do?” 

**Pooh ! 
Ronaine. 


Only going to sleep,” said 
“Chuck it on to the sofa—no: 
the other way up, if you don’t want to 


study apoplexy. Thatll do. Hark! 
there’s the nurse at the door.” 

Bassett opened and looked out. 

“No,” said he. ‘ Nothing but one of 
the ghosts out of the hall. She'll have to 
be fined for keeping the stage waiting. 
And, in all solemn honesty, I wish she 
would come, for I’ve had enough of this 
nonsense myself by now.” 

“T suppose she’s punishing us a bit— 
and serve us right too,” said Esdaile. 
“Tt is nonsense. What made you go in 
for it, Charley? I’m hanged if I know.” 

“Do you suppose I know it myself?” 
asked Charley. “Urquhart’s the only 
man I ever heard of who knows why he 
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does things. There’s one thing I do like 
about women. They're never afraid to 
own that they do things because they do.” 

“ And what'll ye do with the girl when 
she comes?” asked Urquhart gravely. “If 
ye want her, vera well; but if ye don’t, 
yell find her, may be, harder to get out 
than to get in.” 

“True, O philosopher! And therefore 
I shall not let her in. I shall give her the 
brat at the door, and dismiss her like 
a father, with a kiss and a blessing. Or 
we'll toss for a kiss, for anything I care. 
What shall we do to begin with—nothing or 
something? Improving conversation, orloo?” 

“Loo,” said Jack Doyle. “If I lose, 
Til make my sermon against gambling. 
If I win, I shall be saved from having to 
write one at all.” 

“Loo, by all means,” said Esdaile. “I 
want to make a few millions. Wasn’t 
that a tap, Charley? Ill go and_ see 
while you're shuffling the cards. No. 
This ought to be the first of April, it 
seems to me.” 

Bassett set out a card-table, and the 
game began. It must not be for a moment 
supposed that these men played according 
to the measure of their means. On the 
contrary, the Russian Prince of Novels, 
who trusts a whole province to the hazard 
of a die, would have called this high play. 
Thousands and tens of thousands were the 
lowest stakes heard of after the first ten 
minutes of the game, and the interests of 
the players became as great as if the 
colossal fortunes at stake existed any- 
where but in their own combined imagina- 
tions. There would have been no excite- 
ment at all in playing for anything that 
their combined purses could pay. Bassett, 
indeed, kept perfectly cool, being really 
well enough off to take such child’s play 
at its proper value. But Urquhart looked 
as sharply after every bone counter as if 
it were one of those famous sixpences by 
which his beautifully-balanced finances 
were mostly measured. Esdaile became 
earnest. Ronaine threw away his heredi- 
tary acres, and their millions of rent, with 
the furious recklessness only to be matched 
by the fever with which Jack Doyle 
gathered them in. The latter spoke no 
word beyond an occasional triumphant 
exclamation when he made some coup. 
If Fortune was his foe, her phantom was 
marvellously his friend. 

“Nine !” 


It was the bell of Charley Bassett’s clock 





that spoke. And at the same moment 
another slighter but far more alarming 
sound happened to catch Ronaine’s ear. 

“ Murder an’ blazes!” cried he. “It 
wasn’t seven, Charley, when ye slammed 
the window ; and now ’tis nine, and ’tis 
there still !” 

“ What’s there ?” asked Charley, looking 
up from his deal. “The window ?” 

* No, the child !” 

“By Jove!” The cards fell from 
Charley’s startled hand. 

“Come, don’t break a run of luck like 
this,” thundered Doyle. ‘Go on, Charley, 
goon. I mean to win five millions before 
I’ve done. Play!” 

But nobody heeded him. All eyes were 
turned upon the sofa in a fixed gaze of 
would-be comic despair. 

“‘ This is simply awful !” said Charley at 
last. ‘‘My friends, I blush to confess it— 
but—we’re sold !” 

“In all my experience—— 
Urquhart. 

“No, Charley !” broke in Ronaine. “ll 
not believe that of nurse or mother. "Tis 
against nature that a woman would leave a 
child———” 

“H’m!” said Esdaile. ‘ Maternal in- 
stinct may be a very pretty thing in poetry, 
but it doesn’t keep little girls from breaking 
their dolls or big ones from dropping 
theirs into the Thames, or leaving them at 
stray doors. I’ve known them get rid of 
encumbrances in worse ways. Charley’s 
right, Ronaine. A joke wouldn’t have 
lasted two mortal hours.” 

“ A joke, indeed!” said Charley. ‘Three 
several times I told her where to come, 
and how to get here. She'd have been 
here in a quarter of a minute ; and a joke 
of that sort, with a girl like that, would 
have lasted half a quarter of an hour. No, 
she wanted to be rid of that child, and we 
were fools enough to show her how it 
might be done.” 

“ Are you a king or an editor, Charley, 
that you say, ‘ We,’ for‘1?’” said Esdaile. 
“ But never mind that. I won’t be hard 
on a man when he’s down.” 

“Perhaps, then,” said Charley, for the 
first time showing signs of temper, “ your 
wisdom will be able to tell my folly what's 
to be done.” 

Uneasy silence fell like: a cloud—of 
tobacco smoke, for it took that form—over 
the whole company. Not even Ronaine 
could find a laugh, in the face of such an 


» 


began 


awful situation. The terrible baby slept 


calmly on. 
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Suddenly Jack Doyle rubbed his eyes, 
and let his millions melt away into their 
native air. “Do you mean to say,” he 
asked, “‘ that we’ve—got—that—child—on 
—our—hands ?” 

“Aye, archdeacon. Bring your mind 
to earth; for the question is, how to get 
what we’ve got on our hands, off again.” 

Jack half staggered from his chair, 
lurched over to the sofa, and looked down, 
for the space of a full minute, upon his 
sleeping fellow-creature. 

“ Wring its neck!” said he, and. lurched 
back to his chair. 

“ As a last resource,” began Charley 
thoughtfully. ‘But, before we have to 
adopt such extreme measures—wait a bit.” 

He went to the door,-and shouted, with 
the full force of his lungs : 

“‘ Admiral Horatio Collingwood Nelson, 
ahoy !” 





TOM. 
A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


Ir is a brilliant, glowing autumn after- 
noon. There is a frosty keenness in the 
air, but the sun is bright and shines on 
the golden and crimson foliage of the trees. 
The wood is carpeted with rainbow colours, 
shed on the emerald-green moss ; the ash- 
tree is laden with scarlet berries, and ‘hips 
and haws glisten on the boughs. A robin 
chirrups on a twig, and the little brown 
rabbits come boldly out of their holes 
and frisk among the fallen leaves. But 
the robin flutters away, and the rabbits 
disappear as a girl comes with brisk step 
along the woodland path, and seats herself 
dejectedly on a fallen tree, which lies across 
the way. She is of middle height, and 
broadly though elegantly moulded.. Her 
eyes are dark-blue and her face is pale, 
though the exercise of her agitated walk- 
ing has brought a pale pink into her 
cheeks. Perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture about her beauty, because the most 
extraordinary, is her hair, which is dark- 
brown and close-clipped, curling in little 
rings and bewildering ripples all over her 
well-shaped head. It may be on account 
of this peculiarity in her hair, or from 
her little independent ways, and habit of 
always marking out a straight course for 
herself, that our heroine, whose baptismal 
name is that most high-sounding one of 
Thomasina, should have been styled. Tom 
by all who knew her well. There is no 
spice of boyishness about her that should 
have gained her this name, but she is self- 





willed, impetuous, and bright-tempered, 
and Tom is a favourite with all. 

But there is no smile on her lips to-day; 
the merry eyes are full of tears, and the 
tender mouth quivering. She remains lost 
in thought for some minutes, with her eyes 
fixed absently on a moss-grown stick. 
Then she pulls a letter from her pocket, 
and flinging it down before her, stretches 
herself on the fallen leaves to study it, 
with her round white chin supported on 
her slender hands. The letter is written 
in bold clear characters, and as Tom reads 
the first words again, her face brightens, 
and her mouth loses its drooping quiver. 


“ My own Dar.ine,—Here I am, miles 
away from you, in this—well, I was going 
to say—beastly country; but as I look 
out of the window, I can hardly say that, 
for the fields are looking green after the 
rain, and the mountains in the distance 
make a jolly background. I’m not a good 
one at description, but I should like to 
tell you something of what your home 
will be, 

“And now, when are you coming, my 
pretty Tom? It must be soon. I can 
wait no longer. 

“Oh! my darling, I love you and you 
love me, therefore I know that it is not 
asking you too much to come out here 
and rough it. It will not be for long, 
dearest. We shall soon get rich and be 
able to go home. Oh! my darling, if you 
knew how I longed for you, how miserable 
Iam, you would come soon—you would 
know that your duty was with me.” 


There was a touch of masterful com- 
mand in these words, but Tom liked 
it; she was not one who cared to be 
wooed with abject homage and adoration, 
and honest Gerald Manning was not the 
one to woo her thus. Perhaps that was 
why she loved him so. As it was, she read 
on. 


* Dearest little Tom, I hate to think that 
your governor is against me, and dislikes 
me so. Ican’t wonder he is loath to 
part with you, and I know he thinks Iam 
not rich enough to be worthy of you ; but, 
little Tom, you will not get another to love 
you better. I don’t think there could be 
another such love as mine. 

“T am getting the house ready, little 
Tom, and John, the Kaffir boy, is busy 
training Cape honeysuckle all over the 
verandah, and as I smoke my pipe 
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there of an evening, I think of the time 
when—ah well, you know what I think 
of, and who I think of. The servants 
are pretty good—Chrissie, the cook, is 
Dutch, and does very well. She can cook 
mealies and potatoes, but somehow she 
gives me the same thing every day, and she 
is rather fond of drink.” A sly rainbow 
smile came into the corners of Tom’s 
mouth as she read this. “And now, my 
darling, when are you coming? I am 
watching and waiting for every letter. 
Come before Christmas. Don’t let me 
wait long, my darling! With love true as 
steel, Devotedly yours, 
“GERALD MANNING. 
“ Duyk’s Farm, Pretoria.” 


Tom kissed the clear boldly-written 
name, and lay for some moments, appa- 
rently thinking the letter over. Then she 
sprang to her feet and started back along 
the path, leaving the wood to the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the robin and the 
rabbits. She emerged into a_ straight 


white road, leading down the hill into the 
village, where the spire of the church 
nestled among the trees, and the ram- 
bling old-fashioned cottages were framed 


in gardens brilliant with sunflowers, 
dahlias, and hollyhocks. Beyond, the river 
wound in the green plain, glistening in the 
last rays of the setting sun. Tom passed 
up the village street, and opened the gate 
of the parsonage-garden. The house, 
trim and neat in its well-kept plot, stood 
back some way from the road. There was 
a set, almost stern expression on Tom’s 
face, as she quickly and decidedly opened 
the door and passed into the house. 

Tea was a hearty merry meal in the 
Scott family, and Tom’s serious mood 
was not much noticed by her brothers and 
sisters. But those who knew her well 
would have known that that quiet com- 
pression of the corners of her mouth meant 
that Tom had decided on a course of action 
from which no arguments could dissuade 
her. After tea, she sought her father in 
the library. 

She found him sitting at his desk, 
writing. 

He looked up as she entered. Mr. 
Scott was a bent and _ grey-haired 
man, with traces of the trouble that the 
exigencies of a family of nine children 
must entail. It is not to be wondered at 
that Thomasina, the beauty of the family, 
should be expected to make a good match 
and retrieve the family fortunes. When 





he saw the expression on Tom’s face, he 
put down his pen with a sigh. 

Tom began : 

‘“‘Father,” she said, standing before him 
and speaking quickly, her slender hands 
nervously entwined in one another, “I 
have heard again from Gerald Manning.” 

“Well,” said her father impatiently, a 
frown gathering on his brow. 

‘“‘ He asks me when I am going to him,” 
went on Tom, her voice quivering in spite 
of herself, “and I have decided that I 
must go to him. Father, I have asked 
your permission before, and you refused it 
me. We love each other. Do not separate 
us any longer.” 

Unconsciously Tom’s clear young voice 
took a beseeching tone, and she held out 
clasped hands of entreaty, while her eyes 
pleaded their cause. But her father was 
proof against all this, and his voice was 
hard as he said: 

*‘ You say you have decided to go out to 
marry this man ?” 

“T have.” 

“Then, if you go, you go without my 
permission. You are well educated, you 
have beauty and wit, and it should have 
been your object to make a match such as 
the family might have been proud of. 
Instead of that, you wish to bury yourself 
in the wilds of Africa with this young 
farmer. Until now you have been a good 
daughter, Thomasina, though always self- 
willed. What reason can you give for your 
action ?” 

“T love him, father !” 

Mr. Scott made a gesture of angry 
impatience. 

“ You mean to carry out your purpose ?” 

“T do mean it.” 

“Then you are no daughter of mine,” 
said Mr. Scott, rising up sternly, with 
hand uplifted, as though to exert his 
authority. ‘Go to your room.” 

Thomasina obeyed. A storm of fury 
raged within her breast, which found vent 
when she was in her own chamber. 

For a long time she lay weeping, 
but never through all the anguish did 
her decision waver in the least. Her 
independent spirit had always asserted 
itself. Even’ Mr. Scott had long ceased 
to combat her when in her decisive moods. 
He knew she would go, but he told her 
she would go without his consent, and 
though this was more poignant grief to 
Thomasina than he for one moment. 
imagined, she never altered her determi- 
nation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tue scene has changed to the deck of 
one of the colonial steamers, the Rob Roy, 
in Dartmouth Harbour. Our heroine, 
attired in ulster and elose hat, stands in her 
favourite careless attitude, head thrown 
back and hands thrust into each pocket, 
but her eyes fill with lingering tears as she 
looks forlornly on the last of dear old 
England. Her brother, who has come to 


|| see her off, talks merrily in boyish style, 


|| endeavouring to interest his sister in the 


|] passengers and the vessel, which is to him 


such a wondrous floating palace. 

“Come, Tom,” he says, looking down 
on her from his height of six feet, “‘ keep 
up a good heart. When you come 


home in a year or two the governor ’ll be 
as pleased as Punch, and ready to embrace 
you. You were always astunning go-ahead 
“ Keep 


girl, Tom,” he says admiringly. 
up your pecker, old girl.” 

| As his honest rosy face disappears over 
the side of the vessel, Tom feels very 
lonely, and the tears brim her eyes as the 
| boat bears away her last glimpse of home. 
It is a glorious day for November, the hills 
on each side the River Dart meeting a blue 
sky, and the autumn sun lighting up the 
pretty houses and green woods that line 
the slope. But all these appeared as 
through a mist to Tom, and involuntarily 
she kant ker curly head on the side of the 
vessel, and, forgetting the throng of people 
around her bidding adieux and giving last 
commissions, shed a few bitter tears under 
her veil. Then the whistle sounded and 
the ship slowly steamed out, the tug giving 
three times three on the journey, the cheer 
being echoed from the group in the little 
churchyard on the hill. . 

Thomasina will always remember that 
grey castle surmounting the rocks and her 
last peep of the little town nestling under 
the hills. 

She goes down to survey her cabin, 
and finds her cabin-companion, a thin, 
sorrowful-leoking spinster, reclining in the 
upper bunk in the first agonies of sea- 
sickness. Tom, whe does not know what 
this complaint is, hurries up again on deck, 
but feels no heart to eat lunch, and so, 
ensconcing herself with shawls on the 
wheel-grating, she spends her time in 
watching the fast-fading shores of England. 
No one comes near her, either to molest 
or comfort her, and she sits until the sun 
has gone down behind the horizon and her 
limbs are stiff and cold. Her heart is sore 
for the home she has left under such a cloud. 





The next day she wakes up with brighter 
spirits, for she is gifted with a most 
elastic and brilliant temperament. As the 
stewardess raps at the door with coffee, and 
is shot by the motion of the vessel 
precipitately into the cabin, Tom laughs 
her merry laugh, and forthwith proceeds 
to array herself, while her sick companion 
puts her weak head out of the upper bunk 
to gaze and wonder at Tom’s young face, 
and answers to her brisk ‘‘ Good morning ” 
by a faint groan. As Tom is shot about 
the cabin while she dresses, the absurdity 
of the whole thing strikes her, and she 
goes up on deck in a very merry mood. 

The sick people of both sexes, who are 
resting feebly on deck, look at her bright 
face in wonder, and the officers as well as 
the stewards fall in love with her on the 
spot, and henceforth there is nothing which 
they will not do for her. 

The days pass on, and Tom, with her 
merry disposition, finds her life a pleasant 
one, and returns with gusto the kindness 
she receives on all hands. 

The vessel arrives at Madeira at ten 
o’clock in the morning, a most auspicious 
hour for pleasure-seekers, and Tom joins 
with alacrity a party to go on shore. After 
much quarrelling and jabbering of the 
Portuguese boatmen, a boat is secured, and 
they ride over the green waves and are 
drawn up on the pebbly beach. The island 
looks very fair to Tom’s eyes, basking in a 
warm and generous sun, its rocky heights 
cut in terraces of vineyards, its rich foliage 
clothing the slopes, and the white-roofed 
town of Funchal, with its lovely villas, 
embowered in trees, nestling below. 
Thomasina and her friends pass up under 
avenue of trees, where they are assailed by 
loathsome beggars, into the town. The 
bullock-sledges, the dark-eyed Portuguese 
gentlemen standing in groups, the narrow 
streets and picturesque women and children 
seated on the doorsteps, all illumined by a 
brilliant sun and set off by a deep-blue 
sky, impress our innocent Tom, who has 
never till now travelled beyond the green 
fields of her English home. Among the 
fruit and flowers she is happy, and having 
filled her hands with creamy roses, waxy 
camellias, and scarlet geraniums, she has 
wandered a little way from the others and is 
busy arranging her flowers as she walks 
along, recalling in her mind the geraniums 
in the border at home. She seats herself 
on some steps, the better to arrange 
her treasures, and unconsciously makes a 
lovely picture for a passing observer. Her 
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sweet young face under the shady hat, 
with little curls blowing round her fore- 
head, her face grave with her occupation, 
her round yet lissome figure in its fresh 
print dress, bent over the wealth of flowers 
on her knee, scarlet, white, and pink, and 
for background the white houses that form 
the narrow street, and windows high up in 
the wall. Tom loses herself in a reverie, 
and gazes absently down the street, which 
lies half in shadow, half in brilliant sun. 
Before she is aware of it, she is surrounded 
by a small company of beggars, one of 
whom, a stalwart dark-faced man, looks 
threateningly at her frightened face, and 
seems to be demanding her purse. Probably 
he is only asking a fee, but his strange 
fierce Portuguese face alarms her. The 
others close round, and she is beginning to 
draw her purse out in frightened haste, 
clasping her flowers with one hand, when 
deliverance approaches her in the shape of 
a fellow-countryman. He hurries towards 


her as he sees her embarrassment, and the 
beggars, glancing round, disappear as he 
shakes his stick. 

As Tom thanks him with a glad smile, 
she remembers that he is one of her fellow- 
passengers, although she has not so much 
as spoken to him on board ship. 


Perhaps he is only too glad to have the 
opportunity of rendering her any help, 
for he smiles also. 

“ These beggars are not half so formid- 
able as they look,” he says kindly, looking 
down on Tom’s lapful of flowers. “Iam 
afraid you have had a fright.” 

“Oh! I am all right now,” she says, 
laughing. “I thought, though, that they 
were going to force my purse from me, and 
as I am not passing rich,” she adds frankly, 
“T shouldn’t have known how to get to 
my journey’s end.” 

“JT think we are fellow-passengers,” he 
says as he turns, and they walk together 
down the street, and as he relieves her of 
some of the flowers, asks humbly, “I am 
not intruding my company on you, I 
hope ?” 

“Oh no,” says Tom, laughing ; “I am 
thankful to have your protection.” 

“Are you travelling alone?” asks her 
friend presently. 

“Yes, alone,” answers Tom, with a 
touch of melancholy in her tones, and he 
hopes inwardly that he has not touched 
a sad chord. 

He looks down at her left hand, which 
is ungloved, and clasps her flowers. As he 
notices the hoop of brilliants on the third 





finger, he draws his own conclusion, and 
notes also the soft whiteness and roundness 
of the hand it adorns. 

“T think we must hurry,” he says, taking 
out his watch. ‘ They will be wondering 
what has become of us, and will think we 
have been taking a country walk together,” 
with a laughing glance in his somewhat 
melancholy brown eyes. 

Tom laughs too, without a shade of 
coquetry, and they regain the quay and 
their friends without further remark. 

Tom has meanwhile studied her friend, 
and wondered why she had not noticed him 
before. He is not young, so she says to 
herself, with the wisdom of twenty-one ; 
she might almost call him middle-aged. 

His figure was slightly stooping, and he 
wore an appearance of ill-health, which his 
pale sad face, dark eyes, and melancholy 
expression fully endorsed. Yet there was 
an air of grace about him almost indefinable, 
and which marked him as unmistakably a 
gentleman. 

In the afternoon, when the vessel was 
speeding away again over the sea, Tom 
was again accosted by her friend, who 
seated himself beside her, and asked her if 
she had recovered her fright. Ske answered 
him with a smile. He went on quietly. 

“Although I know your name, Miss 
Scott, yet I do not think you know 
mine ; it is Fulbert Moore. As you are 
alone, will you allow me, should you ever 
be needing any service, to do what lies nm 
my power ?” 

Tom thanked him, and he said, with a 
slight air of melancholy : 

“ T am travelling alone as you are. The 
latter part of my life has been spent in 
travelling, partly from taste, partly through 
the advice of those hard-hearted doctors, 
who never leave one in peace. I scarcely 
know what home is. I am now sent out 
to try the Cape for a winter. Certamly 
the voyage is pleasant, is it not ?” 

“Tt is to me,” answered Tom. “I like 
the sensation of this ceaseless rushing and 
jumping over the waves. We go so fast, 
and the sea is so blue, and the breeze so 
fresh !° Oh, I like it very much!” 

“The Cape is not your home, surely ?” 
questioned her companion. 

“No;oh no!” answered Tom, with a 
bright blush, which her companion noticed, 
and dwelt on its beauty, while he con- 
jectured the cause. 

“ And you are not travelling for your 
health ?” he asks merrily, his eyes wandering 
over the ripe perfection of her loveliness. 
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Tom shook her head with a laugh. 

He lapsed into a reverie, and Tom took 
up her book. 

The minutes passed, and when Moore 
glanced at her again, he saw that her head 
had fallen back and her pretty eyelids 
closed. She was falling off into slumber, 
the healthy untroubled slumber of a perfect 
organisation. Her book had dropped from 
herhand, and her hat, slipped back, revealed 
the soft rippling hair. He gazed on as if 
there were no more pleasant occupation, 
and as a smile crossed the lips of the 
sleeper he smiled also, and leaning back 
behind the wheel he looked dreamily out 
to sea. Visions rose to him of a wasted 
lonely life spent in pursuing those vainly- 
chased phantoms, health and happiness, 
while he had only found all bitterness, a 
life without love or joy, and to which 
wealth had given no sweetness. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE Rob Roy sped on as fast as steam 
and a fair wind could send her towards 
her goal. The hot weather had begun, 
and they were nearing the Line—that 
region suggestive of damp, stifling heat, 
indescribable limpness in clothes and 
manners, iced drinks, and a diet of fruit. 

Tom was leaning over the side of the 
ship, intently watching a shoal of flying- 
fish that sped over the waves, when Moore 
joined her. . 

“Nearly halfway there, Miss Scott,” 
he said. 

“ Are we indeed?” asked Tom, turning 
round witli a joyful face. ‘ Not that I 
should like the journey to be over,” she 
says, noticing that there is a shade of 
disappointment and reproach in her com- 
panion’s manner. “No; I am enjoying 
myself too much for that; but still——” 
and the rest of the sentence is unsaid, as a 
soft look comes into the blue eyes. 

“ But still?” echoes her companion, and 
as she turns to meet his glance, the 
sorrowful look that her words had brought 
upon his face is masked by a glance of 
laughter. 

“Mr. Phipps has invited me on the 
bridge at four,” says Tom, pulling out her 
watch. 

So they turn and go “for’ard,” passing 
the engine-room, the galleys, and the 
officers’ cabins, and climb to the bridge, 
where Mr. Phipps, a young officer in blue 
and brass buttons, is pacing up and down. 
Away in the distance speeds a steamer 
homeward bound, and Tom gazes at it 











with regretful eyes. The quartermaster 
chalks her toes, and she is roused from her 
reverie to join in merry laughter. 

Half-an-hour passes on the bridge, and 
then the dressing-bell rings, and Tom runs 
down the ladder to dress. 

Moore follows her, picking up a small 
pocket-book which she had dropped. 

“What will you give me if I restore 
some of your property?” he says, laughing, 
and watching her innocent face. 

Tom searches in her pocket, and then 
turns on him in anxiety. 

‘“‘ My pocket-book!” she says. ‘* Oh, how 
could I have lost it ?” 

- “Tt seems very precious,” he says gaily, 
and as he gives it into her hand the leaves 
fly open and disclose a photograph, the 
frank handsome face of Gerald Manning. 

“T see now why it was so precious,” he 
says gravely, turning away, and Tom’s face 
wears a burning blush. 

“One moment,” he says, as she is about 
to leave him. “ Do not think me inquisitive. 
‘T. Scott’ on your book. Is your name 
Theresa, Theodora ?” 

“No,” said Tom, with a wicked laugh 
in her blue eyes. 

“‘ May I ask, then, what it is?” 

“Tom,” she answers, laughing merrily, 
and then at his look of incredulity ; 
“christened Thomasina. Is it not a 
euphonious name ?” 

And she disappears down the com- 
panion, leaving him to gaze after her 
flying skirts, with her mocking laugh still 
ringing in his ears. 

The friendship between Moore and Tom 
does not decrease. There is no trace of 
coquetry in Tom’s manner; at least he 
cannot discover any, and he is content to 
become her willing slave, and to enjoy the 
sweets of her society while he can. 

She is so lonely, and has so few friends, 
that perhaps she values his society the 
more. And his conversation is so interest- 
ing, his manner so pleasant, that she is fain 
to confess that the time passes merrily. 

The night before they reach Cape Town, 
Tom is pacing the deck with Moore. The 
moon is brilliant, and the phosphorus on 
the water gleams and glistens in each 
bubble. 

“To-morrow we say good-bye, Miss 
Scott,” says Moore, and his dark eyes 
rest on her, she thinks, with an almost 
reproachful glance. ‘I purpose staying at 
Wynberg for some time ; and you?” 

“TI go on to Natal,” said Tom gravely. 
“T tranship the day after to-morrow. And 
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so we shall part,” she went on carelessly. 
“ Shall I see you again, I wonder ?” 

She did not even say she hoped to see 
him. 

Moore mastered his feelings, for he 
reasoned with himself that he could not 
expect anything else. Deeply as he had 
grown to love her, he knew her proud true 
spirit, and doubted not that all the love of 
her innocent heart was given to the man 
she was about to marry. 

She took a seat at the stern, and 
motioned him to seat himself beside her. 
The moon shone brilliantly on her curly 
head, and gave a strange sweet pallor to 
her gentle face. A soft blush came over 
herfeatures as she said gently and modestly : 

“T must not forget to thank you very 
much for your kindness to me, Mr. Moore. 
It has made my voyage very pleasant.” 

He bit his lip, and did not trust himself 
to speak, bending his head in answer. She 
clasped her hands together, and leant her 
curly head on the back of the chair, looking 
out to sea with an expectant light in her 
eyes. She went on in a low voice : 

“It seems to me that I have not, per- 
haps, told you much about myself. In 
fact, I did not know that you were inte- 
rested ; but I should like you to know, or 
perhaps you do know,” and here she spoke 
with an effort, “that I am going out to be 
married.” 

Moore bent his head again. 

“‘T thought, perhaps, you would know,” 
she said, taking his bow for assent ; and in 
a low tone she added: “His name is 
Gerald Manning, and he is a sheep-farmer 
in Pretoria. Do you think I shall make a 
good farmer's wife ?” 

“No,” said Moore, almost savagely, 
looking at the soft hands, her dainty dress, 
her flower-like beauty. 

Tom looked startled and distressed. 

“Qh, Mr. Moore,” she said, glancing 
down at her dress apologetically, “I know 
I shall have to rough it rather, but there 
is nothing I more enjoy. Housekeeping is 
my forte. You think, because my hands 
are white——” 

“T think nothing,” answered Moore. 
“By Heaven, you are too fair and gentle 
to be—— Forgive me, Miss Scott,” he 
said, exercising a strong effort over himself, 
“forgive me. I should not speak so!” and 
in a cold, quiet tone, “I wish you every 
happiness, and think you will make an 
excellent farmer’s wife.” 

He gave her a strange and inexplicable 
look from his dark eyes, and left herabruptly. 








Tom is standing on the deck of the ship 
as she enters Table Bay. The yellow sand, 
the dusty town, the bright green of the 
bay, and beyond, the mountain, grey, 
rugged and majestic, seen to-day without 
its “tablecloth,” and contrasting well with 
a brilliant blue sky, are all strange and 
beautiful to her. The very peculiarity of 
the scene is replete with attraction for her. 
But in all the bustle and commotion of the 
passengers she stands strangely forlorn, 
and as they pass Robben Island, and steam 
slowly into the docks, a sadness creeps 
over her merry spirit. She thinks of 
Gerald, her tender, honest Gerald, and her 
heart is comforted. 

Fulbert Moore comes towards her, and 
she wonders at the anxious and alarmed 
expression which he wears. 

“Have you heard the news?” he says 
excitedly. “ There is war in the Transvaal ; 
war with the Boers.” 

Tom’s face pales suddenly, and with the 
quickness of love he divines her thought, 
and hastens to comfort her. 

“You are thinking of him,” he says 
eagerly ; “‘ you need have no fear, for the 
disaster was among the troops.” 

Tom is reassured, but the colour does 
not return to her face as she asks for 
details, and the story of treachery and 
massacre is related. Moore does his best to 
allay any feeling of anxiety that has 
arisen in her mind, and succeeds in calming 
her apprehensions. 

The next few hours are spent by Tom 
seated in a corner, where’ she can watch 
the passengers meet their relatives. She is 
not forgotten, as she thinks, in the bustle, 
for many a one comes to bid adieu to the 
young girl, who seems to have no one to 
greet her, and who sits so sadly alone. 

And yet she is not sad; if so, it isa 
happy sadness, and she laughs to herself as 
she watches the Kaffirs and Malays who 
gabble and fight on the dock-wall. 

Next day, she says good-bye to Moore, 
who has, with the greatest care, installed 
her and her luggage on the ship which 
is to bear her to Natal. He holds her little 
gloved hand for a moment in his, as they 
say good-bye, and looks down into the 
frank blue efes. 

“Will you make me one promise, Miss 
Thomasina ?” he pleads. 

She laughs up at him at the sound of 
her wonderful name, and then, as she sees 
his earnest look, answers gravely : 

“T must hear what that promise is.” 
“Although another has the right to 
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protect and aid you,” he says in a deep 
moved voice, “will you let me, should you 
be in need or suffering, and he not there, 
will you let me help you ?” 

She stops him. 

“T cannot promise that,” she answers 
coldly. “I could not accept help from a 
stranger, but——” 

His eyes are constraining, pleading, 
entreating. 

“ Surely, I shall not be likely to need it,” 
she says impatiently ; “ but I will not be 
ungrateful, and should I be in danger of 
starving, or anything like that,” she says 
with merry sarcasm, “I will let you know.” 

He forces on her his address, and, with 
many thanks, he wrings her hand and 
leaves her. 





IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 


IL. 

DISMAL as was the night at Emmerich, 
it would have been longer still and more 
dismal had it not been cut in two by the 
departure of the steamer, with a noise of 
blowing off steam and ringing bells, enough 
to have awakened the seven sleepers, much 
more than enough to arouse the unfortunate 
passengers of the Ermenhilde, whose 
slumbers were by no means as profound. 
But happily from that moment sleep 
became more practicable. The air was 
cooler, and the sound of rushing waters 
lulled the senses to rest. Still, at five 
o’clock we were broad awake and on deck, 
the sun rising in a haze, and light mists 
curling here and there on the banks of the 
broad, swift river. The banks are high, 
and the country is low, with something of 
a savage and primitive aspect. Here and 
there little pathways run down a sand- 
bank to the stream, where a rude-looking 
canoe is moored, with the air of having been 
there since the days of Julius Cesar. In the 
shallows, where the waters gleam, patient 
herons are standing on each a leg, and flap 
lazily away as the noise of the steamer 
reaches them. The herons are not the only 
fishing adventurers. From little headlands, 
or from a canoe anchored near the bank, 
wild-looking men are at work with cobweb- 
like purse-nets extended on two bent osier 
rods, which they sweep down the stream 
as far as they can reach and then draw 
slowly up. If we could see a fish caught 
it would revive us a little, we think ; but 
no such luck is in store for men or herons, 
So John descends moodily to the salon to 
see if there is any chance of tea. 





ee 





Presently John returns, accompanied by 
Pettigrew, both looking very indignant. 
I don’t think I have mentioned Pettigrew 
yet. Yesterday he was a tall dignified 
Englishman ; this morning he looks a little 
shrunk and decidedly limp. And his lot 
was worse than ours, for Mrs. Pettigrew 
was in the ladies’ cabin, demanding 
constant attention. 

“How do you feel now?” he would 
murmur in the dead of night, standing in 
the doorway. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” with a deep sigh. 
“Where have you been all this time ?” 

“Trying to sleep,” rejoined Pettigrew 
mournfully, and added: “ Do you want 
your waterproof?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Never mind it 
now.” 

“ Because I thought, if you didn’t,” said 
Pettigrew, with pathos, “I should like it 
for a pillow, that’s all.” 

Well, now it seems that our sufferings 
were partly uncalled for, that there are 
comfortable state-rooms on board; only 
four of them, however, each with two 
beds, and these four cabins generally 
engaged, as in this case, on the day before 
thé steamer sails and for the whole trip to 
Mayence. 

“ Well, we ought to have been told of 
this beforehand,” said John, with an 
injured air, and looking at me as if I were 
in some way to blame. “ We should have 
written then or telegraphed.” 

It is difficult to see how this could have 
been done, as there is no certainty of 
catching the Rhine steamer ; indeed, the 
probabilities are the other way. But 
certainly, had we known, we should have 
waited for the next day’s boat and engaged 
a state-room, which would have only been 
five shillings extra on the fare. 

We rather glared upon the state-roomers 
as they dropped in to breakfast, looking 
cool, cosy, and, what is more, well washed. 

There was another grievance over which 
we waxed indignant. ‘“ Ze scheep,” quoth 
Kellner Fritz, when remonstrated with 
on the scanty display of towelling. “Ze 
scheep only giff one lady’s towel and one 
gentleman’s from Rotterdam and back the 
oder way. But neffer mind, I sall giff the 
ladies one of mine own.” However, as the 
state-cabin people did not give themselves 
airs on the strength of their superior 
position—nice quiet Germans, the ladies 
wrapped up in their children and otherwise 
occupied chiefly with the photographs of 
friends and relations that they showed each 
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other and compared notes upon, while the 
men sat solemnly over long-necked bottles, 
talked a little, and smoked continuously, 
while the youngsters ran about the decks 
and played with anybody who could be 
tempted into a game—as, in fine, these 
were honest, good-natured people, who 
were not in themselves to blame for having 
passed a comfortable night, our hostility 
gradually ceased, and we became amiable 
once more. The early promise of heat had 
been fulfilled, but there was a nice breeze 
on the river; otherwise the banks of the 
river were not interesting in point of 
scenery, and there was no longer on the 
stream the “come and go” with the 
animation of the Dutch waters. And yet 
we had now come to a populous neigh- 
bouthood, the river spanned at frequent 
intervals by huge girder bridges. 

And now begins the first bit of the 
romance of the Rhine. The stream takes 
amore gracious curve, the banks a more 
natural contour, while groups of trees loom 
through the soft river-hazes. And here is 
an ancient little town, Kaiserswerth, with 
ranges of conventual-looking buildings, an 
extinguisher town projecting from some 
old crumbling edifice and the gaunt walls 
of a ruined castle where, they say, once 
lived and loved some young kaiser of the 
good old times. And now we come to a low- 
lying pastoral country, where shepherds 
lead their flocks to feed on the high grassy 
banks, and on the high bank the figures 
are curiously silhouetted against the sky ; 


the shepherd with his crook, his big black. 


dog stalking behind, while the sheep follow 
submissively in a confused mass. We can 
pity the poor broiled dogand his companions, 
we others sitting cool under the awning in 
the draught of air that the motion of the 
steamboat brings. At this moment atten- 
tion is drawn from the peaceful flock by 
an exclamation from John. 

“By Jove, here are the pickelhaubes !” 

Yes, here they are sure enough, the 
Prussians in force, the brass fittings of 
their helmets glittering in the sun, other- 
wise easily overlooked as they patrol 
cautiously along the bank, now making a 
rush for a cottage enclosure where they 
seem to sink into the ground and become 
invisible. Another detachment occupies 
a farm close by, while a superior officer, 
from a commanding knoll, watches both 
anxiously like a hen with two chicks. We 
have hardly lost sight of the mimic war, 
when a town appears pleasantly embosomed 
in trees, with a bridge of boats beyond—our 








first bridge of boats ; we are at Diisseldorf. 
From this moment we are no longer ina 
condition to pity shepherds’ or other dogs; 
we are objects for compassion ourselves, 
It is gasping hot, the sun glares through 
the awning like a fiery eye; the strip of 
quay between us and the first morsel of 
shade is white with concentrated heat. That 
gorgeous young officer, who stalks along in 
green and gold, with clanking sabre, must 
be a salamander. 

We have an hour to wait at Diisseldorf. 
We might visit the galleries, and see the | 
famous picture of “ Religion crowned by 
Virtue, embracing the Arts and Sciences ;” 
but we prefer to make for the cool 
shades of the Hofgarten. Recording merely 
the results of my own observations, I 
should have said that Diisseldorf was noted 
chiefly for its dogs and its dog-waggons. 
It is market-day, and passing up the prin- 
cipal streets we see nothing but dogs, all 
dogs of strength and stature, but of some- 
what heterogeneous breeds, stretched out 
in various easy attitudes in the shade, 
loosely harnessed to carts, but otherwise 
looking very much as if the whole town 
belonged to them. There is not too 
much shade anywhere, and what there 
is, is occupied by the dogs among whom 
one steps cautiously; and what a relief 
it is to come to the cool gardens, 
with a fine shaded boulevard stretching 
away into the town behind us! Here a 
pretty English girl, with her queue of 
golden hair, canters past on horseback with 
her brother; there a glittering uniform 
glances among the trees. Under the shade 
of beech and lime we rest for a while. The 
market-women are filing past on their 
homeward way, each with her dog and 
waggon. It is more of a perambulator 
than a waggon, though, and the woman 
pushes behind manfully, and the dogs pull 
their share dogfully—that is to say, no 
harder than they can help. Now and 
then, however, when there is competition 
between two vehicles, the dogs take a 
sudden spurt, barking and snapping. But 
here is one young and frolicsome dog who 
persists in turning round and _ barking 
playful defiance at his mistress and all the 
world. On the whole, they don’t seem 
badly off, these dogs, and perhaps find life 
worth living in spite of waggon-drawing. 
And here comes Pettigrew, slowly saunter- 
ing among the trees. He had declared his 
intention of stopping on board, but has 
thought better of it. Somehow people 
turn round and stare at Pettigrew. I 
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don’t know why. There is nothing remark- 
able about him, and now that he has got 
over the effects of the night at Emmerich, 
he is a sufficiently good-looking fellow. 
Perhaps it is the contrast between his tall 
martial figure and the listless expression of 
his face and eyeglass, his nerveless, pur- 
poseless step. Presently the bell invites 
us to resume our voyage. Our vessel seems 
to have taken on board a supply of super- 
heated air for our benefit. Quite a fleet 
of steamers are moored about the quay— 
Goéthe, the King of Prussia, the Crown 
Prince, and all the rest; but it seems 
something of a joke to call a boat the 
Joseph Miller, cranky as she may be. 

And now our whistle sounds loudly as a 
warning to the bridge of boats, and it is 
funny to see the helter-skelter over the 
bridge as people see that a section is coming 
out of it. When it is the case of a stout 
German in a cloak, his frenzied dash over 
the planks is especially amusing. But we 
are too hot to be amused. We are broiling. 
It is the sunny Rhine with a vengeance. 
When Fritz proposes that we shall each 
have a quart bottle of beer to quench the 
glowing heat, it seems like madness; but 
he understands the climate better than we 
do, after all. The beer is deliciously cool ; 
it is the light beer of Mayence, and affords 
temporary relief from the sense of suffoca- 
tion. And by this time the heat of the 
day has abated a little; there is a breath 
of air now and then. All this way, 
although we may have sometimes caught 
sight of a purple streak in the far horizon, 
we have seen no hills to speak of ; but 
now they begin to close in around—at a 
great distance, indeed, but enough to show , 
that we are in a real river basin, if it might 
not rather be called a saucer, seeing how 
shallow it is compared with its extent. 
And by-and-by we see, in a gap where 
there are no hills, something cutting the 
sky-line—an imposing mass, with towers. 
It is the famous Dom of Cologne. It is a 
long way from us yet, and in the winding 
of the river we seem sometimes to have 
passed it far behind ; but it ever grows in 
mass and impressiveness, till at last it is 
shining down upon us in full majesty, its 
subject towers ranged about it, and the 
forest of roofs glittering far below in the 
bright evening sunshine. 

From the first moment we had seen the 
towers of Cologne, a vague uneasiness took 
possession of us; there were our belongings 
to be got together, and we had been living 





chez nous, as it were, for the past two days, 








and now we were to turn ourselves adrift ; 
in fine, there was that innate misgiving as 
to the future, that sometimes makes even 
a railway-carriage feel like an asylum that 
one is loath to quit. And then John had 
more serious reasons for disquietude. For 
the last three days he had been in the air, 
so to speak, now he was within reach of 
post and telegraph. Had that message 
from Rotterdam ever been sent? If not, 
what could his wife think of his silence ? 
Add to this the evil quarter of an hour of 
Rabelais, the bill as long as the arm, in 
which all one’s indiscretions came to light ; 
the seltzer and brandy, the flasks of 
Riidesheimer, down to those last bottles of 
beer that we should have been so much 
better without. Not that the bill was 
really heavy; it was the long list of 
trumpery items that irritated. And then 
that Dutch money that gives the joyful 
surprise of francs and centimes, and turns 
to the sorrowful reality of florins and cen- 
times, or just twice as much. It is a trying 
thing, too, for friends to travel together, 
many a friendship of long standing has 
been broken in the process ; a mere acquaint- 
ance makes a better companion, as the rules 
of politeness forbid open hostilities. Now 
John had known me so long that he did 
not mind what he said. 

“We should have done much better,” 
said John gloomily, as the steamer slowly 
backed into its berth by the crowded quay, 
“much better to have come the Dover- 
Calais route; not wasted all this time. 
And as for expense, why they don’t give 
you a confounded long bill as you get out 
of a railway-carriage. But you would come 
this way.” 

It was useless to remind him that we 
had spent three very enjoyable days—to 
draw a veil over the horrors of the middle 
passage—during which we could not have 
lived for nothing ; yes, all this was useless, 
perhaps, but would not have been irritat- 
ing ; whereas what I actually did say, to the 
effect, “‘ that I never wanted him to come, 
and would have enjoyed myself much 
better without him,” had not a soothing 
influence, and might have led to recrimina- 
tion, had not at that moment the attention 
of both of us been attracted by two female 
figures, on the deck of a steamer made fast 
to the quay, over which it seemed we 
should have to pass, figures who were 
scrutinising with their binoculars somebody 
on board our boat, and making rapturous 
signals at intervals. 

“Happy man!” I said with accents of 
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conviction, “ happy man for whom those 
dear little hands are waving.” 

“ Then I’m the happy man,” cried John, 
dropping his glasses and turning upon me 
rather fiercely. “Don’t you see that’s my 
wife? A pretty thing you’ve got me into!” 

It was hardly likely that I should have 
recognised John’s wife, as I had scarcely 
seen her since she was a tall gawky girl in 
short frocks, and now—well, she was tall 
but well proportioned, with a supple yet 
rounded figure, and the face of a Greek 
goddess, fair and hard, a beauty of strict 
outline and noble contour, but redeemed 
from utter materiality by the eyes, large and 
of a deep greyish-blue, eyes that you could 
imagine blazing forth in anger or softening 
into ineffable tenderness. Just now the 
eyes were in the tender mood as she met 
her husband on the gangway; but pre- 
sently, as they walked on shore, they assumed 
a hurt expression. 

“T don’t believe you are half glad to see 
me, John.” 

‘Yes, yes, I’m delighted,” cried John ; 
“but it’s so hot, you see. Where are you 
staying? And why did you bring Madame 
Reimer with you ?” 

It seemed that they were not staying 
anywhere as yet, having left their baggage 
at the station. John’s wife, it appeared, had 
come straight home from Scotland, without 
waiting for permission, and had brought 
Madame Reimer, who was an old school- 
fellow of French convent-days, for a visit. 
And John’s telegram from Rotterdam had 
followed her in ample time to reach 
Cologne by the short sea passage. And 
here they were, and yet John wasn’t 
content ! 

There was an awkward pause on the 
quay as the luggage was piled on the 
drosky, and the driver asked where for ? 

“ You see,” said John, calling me aside, 
“ this little contretemps alters everything. 
You and I en garcon could go anywhere 
and do anything. Now, with ladies, one 
must go to first-rate places, private rooms, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“In fact, as I can’t afford to travel en 
prince, we had better part company.” 

“JT thought you would see it in that 
way,” replied John, looking much relieved. 
“T’ll explain it all to the ladies; between 
ourselves I shall get them home as soon as 
ever I can.” 

And so I made my adieux to the party, 
and, shouldering my own portmanteau, 
walked up to my hotel. It was under the 
shadow of the Dom, whose inaccessible 





heights of carved and graven stone looked 
calm and placid in the evening light, tinged 
with light rosy hues from the setting sun. 
The bells rang out, and the organ mur- 
mured tunefully from the depths of the 
massive pile. It was impossible to retain 
anger with such a presence looking down on 
one’s pettiness. And soon the bells were 
ringing on my own account, the hotel bells, 
that is, and a polite host conducted me to 
a cheerful chamber looking out on the 
cathedral square, with its strangely foreign 
sights and sounds, with its strangely 
familiar ones, The solemn bells, the quick 
movement of soldiers, the gay unconcerned 
appearance of the world below, convinced 
me that I was indeed abroad; but an 
enormous “ Cook and Co.” opposite, and a 
glaring “ London, Chatham, and Dover” 
over the way, half inclined me to think 
this a delusion, and that I had travelled 
no farther than Ludgate Hill. But I was 
too tired to reason; and then, nearly 
falling asleep over my dinner, and per- 
fectly succeeding in doing so with my 
cigar in the café, I crawled upstairs and 
to bed while it was yet broad daylight, 
and stretching myself out to the four 
corners of the bed, otherwise too short 
for perfect extension, forgot all about John, 
his wife, and the rest of the living world 
in the bliss of perfect sleep. Somebody 
thundered at the door, I know, and tried to 
awake me, but I slept on after a moment’s 
half consciousness ; it wasn’t fire I knew, 
and nothing else was worth getting up for. 
No, even the screech of that steamer in my 
ears would not keep me awake. 

Booo! It was late, on a bright summer 
morning, and my old friend the Rhine 
steamer whistling for me, the tones softened 
by distance. A donkey hears it too, and 
takes up the challenge with melodious bray. 
This I enjoy, and laugh myself to sleep 
again. Then a waiter bangs at the door. 
Two ladies to see me, and past mid-day ! 





FLEECES. 





THERE was a ram, once, wearing a fleece 
of gold, in the place of a fleece of wool. 
Greek gods, Greek goddesses, by the score 
and score; are connected with the quaint 
and complicated story. Neptune comes 
into it; he was the father of the ram. 
Theophane comes into it; she was the 
mother of the ram. Nephele comes into 
it ; she was a personage not to be dismissed 
so easily, nearly. The ram was at her 
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command, owing to the love the gods had 
for her husband. The ram, she was aware, 
despite the weight of that gold that clothed 
it, could sail in the air; could sail, more- 
over, for miles and miles, across the ocean, 
from continent to continent; could, in 
addition, be a ram of burden, bearing a 
couple of passengers calmly ; and she, out 
of the knowledge she had of the god-born 
animal’s power, gave it the work to do 
that gave it in turn its immortal fame. 

It was thus : Her husband was Athamas, 
the king of Thebes; he was the father of 
her son Thryxus, of her daughter Helle ; 
he repudiated her under the pretence that 
she was insane; he took a second wife, 
Ino (the daughter of Cadmus and Hermione ; 
the niece, consequently, of Europa; the 
grand-daughter of Venus; the introducer, 
thus, of long genealogies, of equal interest, 
on other sides); and this infuriated 
Nephele. She could see also that Ino, like 
all stepmothers (of history) was ill-using 
Thryxusand Helle, her defenceless children ; 
and, entreating these to mount the gold- 
fleeced ram and be carried off from Thebes 
and all hateful persecution, the young 
pair yielded; they took their seats (some- 
what stiff and stubborn accommodation, it 
may be surmised, for all it was so gloriously 
splendid). Nephele saw them leave the 
land, saw them rise high in the air, rise 
higher—and they sailed away. 

Then there comes into the story that 
beautiful episode of the Hellespont. Helle 
the girl, girl-like, up at the height the ram 
was taking her and her brother, cowered. 
She could see the sea, deep, and deep, 
beneath her; she sickened as she saw the 
golden fleece was an unsafe saddle for her, 
and she reeled, and she fainted, and she 


| fell, and she was seen no more. 


Other disaster came, too, from Nephele’s 
sad expedient to get her children away from 
evil. Thryxus, the boy, sailing on, called 
the waters that had drowned his sister the 
Hellespont, to bear the cruel event in 
memory; then, sailing on still, he des- 
cended in Colchis, the dominion of AXetes, 
his relative ; he married Chalciope, one of 
Metes’s daughters. Yet, after all, he was 
murdered by AXetes, because, though he had 
duly sacrificed the ram that had saved him, 
to Mars, in thankfulness and as the highest 
honour he could bestow upon the animal, 
he had first stripped it of its golden fleece, 
hanging this on a tree in Mars’s field, and 
fetes wickedly coveted it. 

Following on this treachery, this theft, 
this foul and unnatural killing, there is a 





third chapter. It, luckily, has a different 
taste, for it is the famous undertaking, the 
famous achievement of Jason. 

It is fable, of course. But it can be 
knitted in and interwoven, and wrought in 
and out dexterously, with what is sober 
and commercial and uncorrupted fact. 
All rams have golden fleeces—in a sense. 
A fleece represents gold, in that sense that, 
as a part is less than a whole, as a whole 
is made up of parts, so each part, having 
the nature of the whole, is entitled to the 
same classification. Out of the little 
history of ram’s fleeces, too—in the pile 
of them—comes much that is pleasant, 
and, it may be, profitable ; it is the little 
history of ram’s fleeces, consequently, that 
it is thought well should now be told. 

A ram, in the olden days, or an ewe, or a 
lamb—a sheep of any kind—was destroyed, 
out and out, when the object for which 
man desired the creature was clothing. 
The plan was simple—very. The plan 
was, though, largely extravagant. A sheep 
slain, there was no longer any production 
by it, year by year, of that beautiful 
material that it shed also year by year, and 
that, when gathered and laid in a mass, 
gave such grateful comfort and placidity. 
A sheep slain, being but one, answered 
but one purpose; could never contribute 
again fresh supplies by which man in 
futurity might benefit. The consideration 
of this (after centuries) brought the sense 
of the propriety of utilising flocks in 
a less fatal and final manner ; the sense, 
continuing, had from the very fleeces them- 
selves, both in life and in the incidents of 
usage as garments, thorough, as well as 
gratuitous instruction. Hanging, as such 
fleece did, light, and capable of being 
swayed by every wind, yet shaggy, and 
with the power to hold together, or to 
tangle, or to cling into a whole, it was seen 
that the staples (that is, the locks of wool 
of which a fleece is composed) became 
welded here and there, or matted, or 
“cotted,” to use the technical term ; it 
was manifestly only necessary, therefore, to 
remove staples artificially, without waiting 
for the annual shedding to “cot” staples 
artificially, and the result would be an 
expanse, or an area of substance, that flocks 
would keep on yielding, as long as flock- 
owners had the luck to keep flocks’ lives in 
instead of the improvidence to knock flocks’ 
lives out. This shearing, as soon as man had 
instruments with which to shear; this 
cotting, as soon as man had the ingenuity to 
recognise that cotting would be of avail; 
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this fabrication, as soon as man had the 
wit to fabricate, of what has grown now to 
be called “felt,” shows the rise of most of 
the present fleece value ; shows the reason 
why rams may be said, without any fable, to 
have coats as good as gold to-day. 

In Arabia, in Tartary, in similar parts, a 
conglomeration of wool of this kind, combined 
with goats’ hair and camels’ hair, and the 
hair of any other animals procurable, the 
whole felted together, or wedded, or matted, 
or cotted, in such proportions as are con- 
venient, is to be met with at this present 
time. Tent-cloths, amongst other primitive 
things, are made of the material ; and in it, 
just as it shrouds in the semi-savage tribes 
or families now, just as it shelters groups, 
huddled up asleep, or sentinels, alert 
and intent on guard, there may be read, 
straight, this one page of fleece-history, 
possibly in the identical form in which it 
was originally delivered. 

Now, fleeces, whether those with these 
small natural occurrences of cotting, or 
those without it—fleeces, whether those 
called “dead-wools,” which means such as 
are clipped from the skin after death, or 
those called “ fleece wools,” which means 
such as are clipped during life—differ 
considerably in quantity, in quality, in 
colour. The differences, apart from breed, 
arise from the soil from which the sheep 
get their food. The Cotswold hills being 
of limestone, called oolite or roe-stone, 
make fleeces fine, but do not give them 
the softness so much desired. Chalk soils 
make fleeces absolutely hard. Going to 
districts like Kent, where the chalk is 
covered with a thick argillaceous crust, 
fleeces are materially improved. In Not- 
tingham Forest, in Charnwood Forest, in 
some parts of Shropshire, the fleeces at 
one time were grown so soft that they could 
not easily be excelled. On the Cheviots, 
where there is a shroud of mist, where 
there is short spongy herbage and a growth 
of heather and gorse and slim firs, fleeces 
are the softest in the land. 

To be perfect, however, fleeces ought 
to have two good qualities. They must 
be fine and soft both. Also, they should 
be regular, having each staple of the 
same quality throughout. The sheep 
known as the Merino and the Angola reach 
this standard the most frequently, the 
fleeces of Saxony keeping fairly abreast of 
them ; whilst irregular fleeces are occurring 
constantly among the ordinary flocks of 
Spain and Portugal and Italy, in which 
there will be found an intermixture of long 


coarse hair, of thick opaque hair, that 
makes dealers look shyly upon the wool, 
as not being “true grown.” These 
incriminating hairs are called ‘‘kemps,” 
and “kemps” are liable to appear in any 
of the fleeces of England and Wales when 
there have been inclement seasons, when 
the sheep have been exposed to the 
inclemencies, and their food has been 
consequently too scanty and too fitfully 
obtained. For regularity, or evenness of 
staple, wether-wool ranks much higher 
than ewe-wool, or any other. It shows 
scarcely any difference in it, in its thickness 
close to the skin and at the far point. To 
simulate softness, there has been a practice 
of smearing sheep with tar and butter 
among foreign dealers, and the compound 
very fairly imitates “yolk,” or the grease 
abounding in fleeces naturally, and found 
in excess in the fleeces of the Merino. In 
all fleeces this “yolk” represents about 
twenty-five per cent. of weight. In the 
Merino fleeces it represents nearly fifty 
per cent. After cleansing, itis gone ; and 
it is of paramount importance that it 
should be gone. Flock-growers like it to 
be present, because, during their short 
ownership, it keeps the fleeces sound, and 
lets no harshness be detected. Fileece- 
buyers get rid of it at their quickest, 
because, after eight or nine weeks of 
packing, fermentation, which they call 
“ sweating,” ensues. This sweating makes 
the wool hard and brittle; in the inner 
part of the packs it even gets warm, 
spontaneous combustion has again and 
again resulted, and wool factories have been 
levelled by it to the ground. When flock- 
growers desire to consult the interests of 
fleece-buyers, they will see that as much as 
possible of this yolk is removed. The 
Spaniards try for this, after shearing, when 
they give the fleeces a good wash. Saxon 
growers wash the sheep themselves before 
the scissors are set to work. They have 
tubs of warm water and soap lees, into 
which the animals have their first dip; 
then tubs of clean water are ready for 
extra purification. The English, as: is 
familiar, wash before clipping also, but 
they only use clean water, and they squeeze 
this out, when the sheep are removed from 
it, with the hand. 

“ Dead-wools” were’ alluded to just now. 
They have to be put to use; but they are 
not approved because they do not take the 
dye so well as fleeces clipped from the 
living animal, because they are harsh, and 





weak. This arises from the annular, or 
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ringlike, pores that lead into the tubular 
cavities of the filaments being shrunk and 
obstructed. And these ringlike exits and 
entrances, out of and into, the filaments, 
have extreme importance ; also they are as 
beautiful and curious as they are essential. 
They occur at about every three-hundredth 
part of an inch; they run up and up the 
filament at this distance—their edges not 
straight, but serrated, or sawlike—exactly 
after the manner of the scales on a 
serpent’s skin, or the joints of the plant, 
the common English “ horse-tail.” Their 
use is, of course, what the use of every 
other pore, or door, is. They admit what 
is wanted ; they eject what is no longer of 
any service. When it is considered what 
a filament is, with this wonderful accoutre- 
ment, then does a fleece seem golden 
indeed, and no fable can exceed it. A 
filament—which is just one wool, or hair ; 
just one of those fine and fine threads that 
it would be a tedious task to pick out with 
the finger—is, in the finest Saxony fleece, 
only the fifteen-hundredth part of an inch 
thick. In other words, it would take one 
thousand five hundred filaments, laid side 
by side, to make the space of an inch out. 
English wool does not possess this extreme 
fineness. Thirteen hundred English fila- 
ments would cover an inch; and, descend- 
ing the scale to the inferior English 
fleeces, the filaments are so much coarser 
that six hundred of them would be 
sufficient for the same space. In any 
filaments, though, whether English or any 
other breed, the length may run to six, 
and seven, and even ten inches; and 
reckoning ten inches, with three hundred 
of the saw-edged arrangements upon every- 
one, that would make three thousand rings 
in one filament, from the root of it em- 
bedded in the skin, down to the far end. 
Fleeces whose filaments reach this good 
ten inches are called “long wool.” They 
are combed; being passed through an 
implement with long teeth ; and then they 
are spun, nearly as flax is spun. Fleeces 
whose filaments keep under four inches 
are called “short wool.” They are carded 
or broken, for felting. The long wool is 
known, some of it, as “ hog-wool,” some of 
it as “ wether-wool ;” in combing it, the 
combed part is called a “sliver,” the soft 
part remaining adhering to the comb is 
the “‘noyl.” Other divisions are super- 
matching, fine matching, fine drawing, 
altered drawing, brown drawing, saycast. 
To the skilful sorters also there are the 
further divisions of prime, choice, super, 





head, downright, seconds, fine abb, coarse 
abb, livery, breech, picklock. Further 
still, there is grey wool, from the dark 
flocks— those black sheep of the fold that, 
like their human namesakes, leave their 
characteristics indelible ; there is the wool 
that has lost value, because, instead of 
approaching as nearly as possible to pure 
white (the best for taking the light and 
delicate dyes), it has run into a dingy 
brown, owing to poor living, or disease, to 
what is called “ winter-stain.” Of these 
kinds of wool, eight appear on every 
sheep ; five “long,” three “short.” The 
short grow on the head ; under the neck ; 
upon the chest ; on the shank, near to the 
feet. The long are on the back and sides ; 
the longest of all being found on the 
shoulders, nature thus stamping these as 
the best places for depositing the warmest 
part of a garment. As a maximum of 
length, some fleeces in Lincolnshire have 


been allowed to grow to twenty inches. . 


Shearing was deferred till two years had 
past ; but there was no advantage in the 
plan, since twenty inches, the growth of 
two years, were but twice ten inches, the 
growth of one year; and though the 
flock-owner had only one shearing to pay 
for on this method, he was one year with- 
out any money coming in at all, and this loss 
of working-power was no way compensated 
for by the small saving he effected in the 
cost of shearers’ wages. Indeed, far from 
infrequent shearing being recommended, 
it has been proved that fleeces, like grass, 
are better if there can be two crops from 
them in the year, in April and August. 
There is a gain to the growers of fifteen 
per cent. if this double-shearing be done ; 
and the purposes of the wool-workers are 
much better answered by it, since the 
staples then are the right length for 
carding, and do not require to be “broken,” 
as they do if they have grown too long. 
But, either because this fifteen per cent. 
does not pay for the doubled cost of 
shearing, or because to shear in April and 
August interferes with the routine of 
other outdoor labour, and thus brings, 
indirectly, a loss on which the wool-workers 
had not calculated, flock-owners have not 
accepted the suggestion, and it is only the 
old method that prevails. Fleeces, how- 
ever, have had a large importation into 
them lately of new interest, of new style. 
This is owing to the ability to bring 
Australian wool to this country, readily, 
regularly, and cheaply ; and when large 
consignments of this are seen, after pur- 
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chase, in fleece-shape, straight from clipping, 
retaining all the form of the sheep—a 
cloudlike, fluffy, almost intangible, piece of 
unsubstantiality that looms out white, and 
wide, and snowy, as if each animal had 
expanded to twice its size—it is impossible 
not to see what an important opening this 
colonial fleece-trade is, and not to recognise 
that radical change may be at hand. 

This fleece-history, at the head of it, had 
allusions to a fleece-poem of antiquity ; at 
the conclusion of it, there shall be the 
reminder that, even in modern days, fleeces 
have not been unsung. 

“The subject, sir, cannot be made 
poetical,” Boswell relates was declared by 
Johnson, irritably. “How can a man 
write poetically of serges and druggets? 
Yet you will hear people talk to you 
gravely of that excellent poem ‘ The 
Fleece !’” 

There is Johnson’s own record, too, under 
his own hand, in his Dictionary. At the 
article Wool-comber, he says: “ One whose 
business is tocomb wool. Of ‘ The Fleece,’ 
which never became popular, and is now 
universally neglected, I can say little that 
is likely to recall it to attention. The 
wool-comber and the poet appear to me 
such discordant natures, that an attempt 
to bring them together is to ‘ couple the 
serpent with the fowl.’” 

Johnson was wrong. Had John Dyer 
only sheared his “Fleece” from the big 
quarto in which it appeared, in 1757, to a 
neat handy size, stripping it of side- 
runs — of those wearisome digressions 
into classics, science, politics, criticism, 
laudations of almost every landed pro- 
prietor within reach of his Lincolnshire 
living—he might have made his pages 
poetical enough. Here are some “ samples ” 
of him, in bagman fashion, giving further 
illustration of what has gone before; not 
a whole wool-pack, but a mere wool- 
gathering. 

The food 0 wool 
Is grass or herbage soft, that ever blooms 


In temp’rate air, in the delicious downs 
Of Albion, on the banks of all her streams ; 


But if thy prudent care would cultivate 
Leicestrian fleeces, what the sinewy arm 
Combs thro’ the spiky steel in lengthened flakes, 


choose then 


Rich saponaceous loam, that slowly drinks 
The black’ning show’r, and fattens with the 
draught. 
Wide airy downs 
Are Health’s gay walks to shepherd and to sheep, 


and flock-owners look to 


Rich Leicestria’s marly plains, for length 
Of whitest locks and magnitude of fleece. 





Then the good rector says : 


Be gentle, while ye strip 
The downy vesture from sheep’s tender sides ; 
he knows, 


In the same fleece diversity of wool 
Grows intermingled, and excites the care 
Of curious skill to sort the sev’ral kinds ; 


also that, 
Then the sleek bright’ning lock from hand to 
hand 


Renews its circling course : this feels the card : 
That in the comb admires its growing length: 
This, blanch’d, emerges from the oily wave, 
And that, the amber tint, or ruby, drinks. 


All of wool-history is in the poem, for a 
certainty ; all the points of fleece-life are 
seized ; all the incidents of fleecing are 
keenly seen, are keenly seen into (which is 
more), are gently and exhaustively put 
down. 

It proved no golden fleece to the poet 
though, who dropped from it, a very Helle, 
into those worse waters of oblivion. Well, 
it may be that sheep do not commend 
themselves to the hearts of all—for poems ; 
nor does wool, nor wool-combing. Yet 
unquestionably, just now, fleeces are 
receiving a great deal of attention. 
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CHAPTER XXI. AFTER MANY DAYS. 


THE heart-sickness of hope deferred was 
not slow to lay hold on Helen Rhodes. 
When the week for which she knew 
that she must wait for Frank passed by, 
and there was no word from him to break 
the monotony of her existence, she fell 
into a condition of extreme alarm. She 
had borne the silence and the watching 
throughout those seven days with patient 
misery, and on the termination of them 
she was greatly excited. 

“He will come to-morrow and explain, 
and all will be well,” she said to herself. 
She made such little addition to her 
plain mourning-dress as was in her power, 
without departing from her resolution to 
expend no money until she should be 
Frank’s wife ; and she told Delphine with 
a smile that her husband was certainly to 
come that day. 

He did not come, and when the night 
fell and Helen was left alone, a deadly fear 
took position of her. Was Frank dead ? 


Beyond that horrid possibility she could 
not look. She never thought of herself as 
the lost and forsaken creature she must be 
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if the fear that had suggested itself 
proved true. That fear seemed to paralyse 
her, to fetter all the resources of thought 
and fix them in the production of itself. 

When Delphine came to her in the morn- 
ing, the look in the girl’s eyes, the dumb 
unfathomable fear of it, frightened her. 

Helen did not ask her a question, she 
only raised herself on her pillow, and 
gazed at Delphine. 

“No, there are no letters for madame 
to-day any more than on the other days ; 
but, mon Dieu, madame must not be so 
much alarmed, it is only a day after the 
time, and, who knows, monsieur may be 
on the road this very hour.” 

“Thank you,” said Helen gently; “I 
think I will not get up yet, I do not feel 
quite well.” 

Then she turned away her face, and 
lay still and silent for several hours. 

The days went on, and Helen suffered 
all the varied agonies of suspense in their 
utmost intensity; the restlessness, the 
torpor, the concentration of the mind on 
one absorbing subject, and the uncon- 
trollable straying of the mind from it, 
with the quick pain of recurrence to it; 
the physical irritability, the deadly 
sickness, the thrilling and starting of the 
nerves. It was strange that she did not 
succumb to the mental suffering of that 
time, and lose at least a portion of it in 
severe bodily illness; but her youth and 
her hitherto untried, uninjured health 
aided her, if aid it could be called. Her 
colour faded and the bright girlishness de- 
parted from her aspect never to return, but 
she was not attacked by illness. Though 
every leaden-footed hour was weighted with 
pain and needed an effort to live through, 
the time was never afterwards entirely clear 
inher memory. She could recall a part of it 
in a broken way, shaking its incidents 
and her feelings together like the bits of 
glass in a kaleidoscope, but long lapses of 
it escaped her altogether. 

She strove to occupy herself, and found in 
needlework the resource that it has afforded 
to many unquiet minds. It was only rarely 
that she could read during the hours of the 
day that succeeded to the vain watch of 
the morning for the letter that did not 
arrive, and before the restless agony of tixe 
vain watch of the evening had set in; but 
she knew nothing afterwards of what she 
had read; in the days to come the mere 
sight of certain books would recall the 
qualms and terrors of that wretched time. 

At first, while she did not admit any 





doubt of Frank Lisle, while her only 
attempt at explaining his absence and his. 
silence was the dreadful supposition of his 
death, she did not leave the house at 
all. What if she were to go out, and the 
news were to arrive, and she not there ? 
suggested her terrors ; what if he, Frank 
himself, were to arrive and she not there? 
suggested her feeble, expiring hopes. All 
day she would sit by a window 
which commanded the turn of the high 
road, and pushing the hangings back 
behind her chair, would watch every 
vehicle as it came up and_ passed, 
working fitfully the while, with long 
intervals of listless idleness and down- 
hanging hands. But, as time went on, 
and the beautiful spring advanced into the 
supreme loveliness of that season in Paris 
and its environs, Helen began to feel the 
want of air, and a desperate longing to go 
out. She would not disregard the lightest 
word that Frank had said to her; she 
never turned her steps towards Paris ; she 
did not even go to the entrance of the 
Bois, their old meeting-place ; but she would 
walk sedately about Neuilly, and the 
shady roads adjoining, closely veiled, and 
evading notice, feeling the soothing and 
strengthening influence of the fresh air. 
She took no notice of the human life about 
her ; it seemed to her that she was a being 
apart, shut out from her kind. Her 
solitude was rendered complete and over- 
whelming by the falseness of her position « 
this mere girl, as unexperienced as a child, 
was living utterly alone, and living a lie! 
By degrees it became evident even to 
her unsuspiciousness and inexperience, that 
she was the object of curiosity but little 
tempered with sympathy both to Del 
phine and her mother. The veneer of 
respect and observance with which the 
venality of Madame Moreau had covered 
her native coarseness and hardness, was 
wearing off. Helen felt sure that Delphine 
had not revealed what she knew to her 
mother ; but she had no greater faith in 
her on that account. A cold and cruel 
curiosity showed itself too often in the 
hard, handsome, sensual face that watched 
her unsparingly ; and there was a relaxa- 


tion in the small attentions with which ° 


Delphine had at first surrounded her, that 
Helen’s quick sensitiveness recognised at 
once. She did not care for these things, 
she had not been used to much personal 
observance, but she knew as well as the 
wisest, by the instinct of her gentlewoman- 
hood, what the omission of them meant. 
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What did Delphine believe concerning her? 
That she was Frank Lisle’s wife and he 


had deserted her, or that she was not his. 


wife at all, and in either case a person 
whom there was little honour or profit in 
serving? In her dread and perplexity she 
had said to Delphine that he was dead, she 
was sure he was dead; but the shrewd 
answer which Delphine made, warned her 
to be on her guard against self-betrayal. 
“Tt is impossible,” she said; “ the friends 
of monsieur would send the news at once 
to the wife of monsieur ; she would have 
the first right, nothing could be done 
without her. No, monsieur is not dead ; 
something has happened, but it is not that.” 
A little later this was followed by a hint 
that if madame was not altogether “ well” 
with the family of monsieur, there must be 
friends of his to whom she might apply. 
How was she to meet this? The question 
itself forced her for the first time to realise 
that she knew absolutely nothing of the 
family or the circumstances of the man 
into whose hands she had given her future. 
He had never talked to her of his relatives ; 
she did not even know whether he had 
parents living. She had reason to believe 
that her own existence was utterly unknown 
to anyone connected with Frank Lisle ; she 
knew, although she dared not admit the 
knowledge, that he might be lying dead 
anywhere, and the intelligence never reach 
her, in consequence of his own precautions 
for the keeping of their secret. The name 
of his friend, on whose account secrecy 
towards Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore was 
indispensable, had never escaped his lips ; 
she had no notion where this friend was ; 
of late they had never talked about him. 
Of what, indeed, had they talked except of 
the sweetness and the bliss of their own 
young love and hope? And now, almost 
the worst part of what Helen had to suffer, 
was the shrinking from the remembrance 
of that happiness, because it was becoming 
terrible. When memory importuned her 
with the dear words and the eloquent 
looks that had made the wilderness of her 
unloved existence to blossom with the roses 
of paradise, and fertilised it with the waters 
of life, she was seized with dread : she felt 
as if they were something from which she 
must fly,a phantom to haunt and terrify her. 
At first, when the days passed and no 
word from Frank Lisle reached her, Helen 
had been sorely tempted, notwithstanding 
her lover’s prohibition, to go in search of 
Jane Merrick, but she had refrained ; and 
then, as the dreadful sense that, let the 





cause be what it might, she was forsaken 
and desolate, grew upon her, despair came 
up to her on that side also, and asked her 
in its sinister voiceless way what story she 
would have to tell to her friend? At the 
question her poor pretence of courage gave 
way, and she laid her head upon her out- 
stretched arms and cried until her tears 
were all exhausted. This was followed by 
a stage of dull stupefied suffering, in and 
after which Helen ceased to wish for Jane’s 
presence and help, ceased to think about 
her, was simply crushed under the weight 
of her sorrow. 

At this time that sorrow might, perhaps, 
have killed her, or deprived her of her 
senses, had she not been roused from it, to 
a certain extent, by the presentation of 
another aspect of her position in a direct 
and irresistible manner. Madame Moreau 
had been dishonest in her dealings with 
the helpless and ignorant girl from the 
first, even when the daily expected return 
of Mr. Lisle might possibly expose her to 
detection. Perhaps she regarded Helen’s 
helplessness and ignorance as a_provi- 
dential intervention on her own behalf, 
and would not be so ungrateful as to allow 
it to take place in vain. She became 
increasingly bold with the extension of 
Helen’s solitude and suspense. The little 
store of money in the table-drawer, the 
“ slice out of their fortune,” as Frank Lisle 
had said jestingly, had diminished with 
alarming rapidity under the demands made 
upon it. The Moreau family, husband, 
wife, and daughter, were all of one mind 
with respect to Helen, although Delphine 
had the advantage of her parents in point 
of information. They had ceased to believe 
in the story of the marriage, and they had 
arrived at the conclusion that madame 
would see no more of monsieur. 

“ Those English are originals,” remarked 
Moreau, “ he has seen somebody he likes 
better, and has planted her there. Well, 
that is nothing to us, provided she pays.” 

They took care she should pay. And 
such was her helplessness, such was their 
cupidity, that Madame Moreau would 
furnish her with a pretended account 
in which were set down things that Helen 
had never had, at prices which even she 
knew to be exorbitant, and she had no 
courage to dispute them. What would it 
avail? she would ask herself ruefully ; 
they would only deny the truth, and 
quarrel with her, perhaps illtreat her, and 
she was entirely in their power. In all the 
great lonely terrible city, there were no 
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familiar faces, no voices that she knew, 
except the faces and the voices of these 
three people whom she came to regard with 
a ceaseless but secret dread. Delphine had 
been inclined to like her at first, but the 
simplicity, the simple-mindedness of Helen 
bored and wearied the French girl, who 
would have been a first-rate confidant for 
an intriguante, and she became so provoked 
with her patience and her reserve that it 
was only occasionally she softened towards 
her, and that contempt was instigated by 
pity. She helped her mother to pillage 
the poor girl, who would sometimes timidly 
appeal to her as to whether she did not 
think money went very quickly, and they 
got very little for it, but she was not so 
stolidly unimaginative as Madame Moreau, 
and she indulged in a good deal of 
speculation as to what was likely to become 
of Helen eventually, in case Mr. Lisle 
actually never did turn up. What would 
happen when, for instance, the six months 
for which the apartment was taken should 
have expired, and madame must find some 
other place to live in, and money to pay 
the rent? Well, Delphine made.a forecast 
of what would happen by the aid of a 
proverb. ‘Qui a bu, boira,” this knowing 
young woman would say to herself, and 
she would reflect with candid envy upon 
the good fortune of a woman who could 
count upon opportunities of drinking again 
of the sparkling spring of pleasure, admira- 
tion, and what she called love. ‘The posi- 
tion was triste for the moment, certainly, 
and it was madame’s way to make it all 
the more triste, but when the money- 
drawer should be empty, and all hope of 
Mr. Lisle’s return gone, she would have to 
look about her, and to console herself like 
another. It was this reasonable conclusion 
that, unconsciously to herself, infused into 
Delphine’s manner, as the period of Helen’s 
agony of suspense prolonged itself, a certain 
disdainful familiarity, something that con- 
veyed to her that Delphine understood that 
the pretence of the marriage was dropped on 
the one side, and the affectation of believing 
in it abandoned on the other. From her 
perception of this, Helen, on whom her 
forlorn position was producing the educa- 
tional effect of years, shrank with intolerable 
shame and pain; and day by day her 
manner became more timid and embarrassed. 
The keen vulgar eyes that watched her 
noted the dread they inspired, and exulted 
in it The money-drawer was nearly 
empty now, the time was coming fast when 
that terrible question, of old, haunting 





memory, “what is to become of me?” 
must whisper itself remorselessly in Helen’s 
ueart by day and night. 

Since the day of their mutual recognition 
and her brief explanation of her position, 
she had never spoken to Delphine of the 
past time at the house in the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne, and she had never gone 
near the house. ‘Delphine resented this 
reserve ; it would have been a pleasant way 
of breaking down the barrier between 
them if she could have led Helen to talk of 
the English people who had been so mys- 
teriously at once something and nothing 
to her; but Helen was not to be led 
into any confidences. Delphine told her 
one day that the house was again let to 
English people, but Helen took little heed 
of the information. She was busy, as 
usual, with her work, and she did not pause 
or look up from it. 

“An English gentleman with a strange 
name, even stranger than most English 
names, I cannot say it, has taken the 
house. He is there, but not for long ; he is 
going to Italy, and when he comes back his 
sister and her children will come with him.” 

“Indeed,” said Helen, absently answer- 
ing only to avoid offending Delphine, 
“from Italy ?” 

‘No, from the Indies, the Indies of the 
East.” 

“The Indies of the East!” Helen paused 
now and let her work fall, while her eyes 
filled with quick and painful tears. She 
had almost forgotten her father! The new 
love, and the new anguish had obscured 
the old, but into the desolation of her 
brooding thoughts at that moment they 
came rushing back, and so agitated her 
that Delphine eyed her with surprise and 
suspicion. She was sorry if she had said 
anything to offend madame. 

“You have not,” said Helen gently, 
“only I had not heard India mentioned 
for a long time, and it was there that my 
father died.” 

“So far away ! Madame had then made 
the voyage ?” 

Helen explained in a few words that she 
had never been in India, and then the 
matter dropped, but she thought of it again 
in the evening, and asked Delphine to 
ascertain the name of the English gentle- 
man who had taken the house in the Avenue 
du Bois. 

“You could say it very well if you would 
only try, Delphine,” she said, “ for you are 
getting on wonderfully with English ; you 
speak the language much better than I can 
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speak French after all the teaching I had 
at school.” 

Delphine’s eyes sparkled at this compli- 
ment, which was sincere and well-merited, 
and she took care to justify it by telling 
Helen on the following day that the English 
gentleman’s name was “ Warrender,” and 
pronouncing it correctly. 

“T never heard the name before,” said 
Helen. “You are right, it is a hard 
one.” 

She had had a vague unreasonable hope 
that the name might be one that had been 
mentioned in her father’s letters. So pro- 
found was her solitude that the mere idea 
of someone who might, under other circum- 
stances, have been claimed as a friend by 
her, gave her a faint kind of relief, and its 
extinction caused her a pang of disappoint- 
ment. 

How she hated herself for the dulness 
and indifference to her father’s memory 
that had been creeping over her! Could 
it be possible that all this time she had 
hardly thought of him, being so absorbed 
in her love and her misery ? 

It seemed all the more incredible when 
she recalled the fact that it was the acci- 
dental discovery of the link between Frank 
and her father’s memory which had led to 
the prolongation of her accidental acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Lisle. How she had indulged 
her romantic fancy with the hope that the 
beloved father who was hidden from her, 
had still a share in her life, and knew 
and loved Frank! How utterly she had 
parted with that idea when the dread and 
the suspense of all these weeks had come 
upon her! An accusing sense of faithless- 
ness to the memory of her beloved dead 
shot a fresh arrow into the girl’s stricken 
heart. 

“She looks very ill,” said Delphine 
seriously to her mother that night. ‘She 
has not touched her dinner, or spoken a 
word, and I think she has cried all day. 





She will have a great illness if something 
is not heard of monsieur soon.” 

The following day was Sunday, and 
Helen went out in the afternoon, alone as 
usual, and veiled; but her head ached 
badly, and she was forced to put her veil 
aside that the air might come to her tired 
eyes and aching brow. 

There were a great many people about, 
for the day was beautiful, and the holiday- 
makers were enjoying it as only Parisians 
do enjoy fine weather; but Helen was 
perfectly regardless of them. 

She walked on, her eyes fixed straight 
before her, and her head bent with the 
weary air that was now habitual to her. 

The Memorial Chapel erected on the 
spot where Queen Marie Amélie watched 
the last moments of her darling son, Philip 
Duke of Orleans, was a favourite resort 
of Helen’s. As she now passed it, the old 
retainer of the Orleans family who has 
charge of the chapel opened the gate for 
the exit of an elderly gentleman, an elderly 
lady, and a young but staid-looking woman, 
with a pale, plain face and magnificent 
black hair. 

The three turned into the pathway, and 
came straight towards Helen, who, on 
seeing them, shrank back, giddy and 
trembling, and laid her hand upon the 
railing. In an instant the young woman 
sprang forward, with a cry of, “Good 
Heaven! It is Helen!” and the fainting 
girl was in the strong clasp of Jane 
Merrick’s arms. 
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